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latest target of the assassin's knife, though in this case the assailant
was merely an ordinary hooligan. Between the military element who
stood at the head of the campaign of internal 'purification3 and
external imperialism, and the regular political parties with their con-
nexions in the industrial world, a veiled conflict was in progress in
1933 which was reflected in Cabinet crises arising during the year.
The 'national' Government was endangered in April by the threat-
ened resignation of Mr. Takahashi, the octogenarian Minister of
Finance, and the actual resignation of the Minister of Justice, at
a time when the Seiyukai Party was manoeuvring for a return to
power. Acting with the support, if not at the instigation, of Prince
Saionji (the sole survivor of the Elder Statesmen, who was still
credited with having the highest influence on the Throne), Viscount
Saito, the Prime Minister, took the unusual step of advising the
Emperor against the acceptance of Mr. Koyama's resignation. When
subsequently Mr. Takahashi was persuaded to remain in office, the
Cabinet's life was saved. A plan during the summer to dispose of
the leaders of the rival parties by bringing them into the Cabinet
fold as ministers without portfolio fell through, and prognostications,
based on the avowed desires of the military officers, of a super-party
Government to be headed by a non-party statesman on the pre-War
German model, proved to be at all events premature.
In the autumn of 1933 the fate of the Cabinet again hung in the
balance when the Army and Navy estimates came up for discussion.
A long series of conferences between the Prime Minister, the heads
of the two departments, and the Foreign and Finance Ministers was
needed before a compromise could be reached and the situation
restored; but, after this, things went more smoothly until the end of
the year. The Diet, having risen in March, remained in recess during
the rest of the year except for a formal assembly in advance of the
January session. Towards the end of the year, also, the leaders of
the two principal parties, the Seiyukai and Minseito, formed a politi-
cal union.
Although the year passed thus without political disturbances of
any unusual kind, tension beneath the surface frequently made itself
evident. A Japanese view of the real situation is expressed in a phrase
quoted by The Manchester Guardian from a popular Tokyo journal
in a discussion of Japanese Fascism:
While the Saito Ministry is, naturally enough, doing its best to repress
the Communists, it is in the position of a man who has driven a wolf from
his front gate only to find a tiger has entered at the back.1
1 The Manchester Guardian, 13th April, 1933.